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WH KECLUSE, 


(Continued from page 92.) 





During this recital, Elodie had shed 


tears of alternate terror and commisera- 
tion. ‘And you did not see the fea- 
tures of this generous stranger ?” ‘‘ No, 
I could not approach him. 


the Recluse?” ‘* By the description of 
the mountaineers, by the majesty of his 
figure, his mysterious conduct, his singu- 
lar courage, and his well known benefi- 
cence.” 

Herstall, approaching his friend, said, 
‘Then you have not endeavoured to 
see this singular man again?” ‘ My ef- 
forts would have been fruitless. The 
Recluse conceals himself from observa- 
tion, avoids all converse, escapes from 


research, and is only to be seen occa-} delusions ? Ah! my daughter! the pure |} 


sionally by the unfortunate whom he 1 

lieves. [is countenance is scarcely 
known to the inhabitants of the village. 
Under a thousand different disguises 
and forms, he has shown himself in the 
valley ; and the people, who delight in 
the marvellous, not finding him where 
they expected, seek him where he is 
not to be found. Hence the wonderful 
relations of the peasants. One pretends 
to have seen him crossing the lake, and 
walking on the waters, like the Apostle 
at the voice of his Lord. Another has 
beheld him dart from a rock into the 
torrent in the form of a swan, like the 








The night 
was dark; I only heard his _voice.”’ 
« And how could you know that he was 
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the hero of benevolence, the man of 
wonders !” 

“Singular description! cried. Her- 
stall; ‘*but Anselmo, what do you 
think of the Recluse ?”—*I dare not 
give an opinion; his actions announce a 
magnanimous soul; nevertheless, in 
spite of myself, I dread him. There 
are monsters of depravity who appear 
to be great men.” 


‘** Monsters! said Elodie, with terror, 
“You think him vicious !” 

‘** No—I shudder at the thought, but 
wherefore does he veil himself in 
mystery ? wherefore shun mankind ? 
why does he dwell amofig’@aves, rocks, 
and forests, like the wild beasts? Why 
does he render the approach to his 
dwelling inaccessible by terrifying the 
credulous with apparitions, and magical 


,~'2 wind would not act thus. Virtue 
walks unveiled, ahd shuns the very sem- 
blance of mystery. The irreproachable 
man offers his very heart to the perusal 
of society ; he neither fears observation, 
nor avoids his fellow mortals; Wretch- 
ed is the man who, dreading his own 
species, deems it netdful to seek con- 
cealment in darkness and imposture.”’ 

‘*Let us not condemn the Recluse,” 
cried Herstall; ‘perhaps misfortane 
has rendered him misanthropic—per- 
haps the illusions of life have vanished, 
and he finds a charm in solitude alone : is 
this a crime? is itevenanerror? How 


King of Liguria to the Mausoleum of] many pious hermits, whose souls are 


Phaeton. Aw third, whilst receiving 
from the Recluse a balsam, which re- 
stored him to life, has remarked round 
his brow a circle of light, brilliant as 
that which played round the head of the 
Angel oo Mount Calvary announcing the 
Resurrection. Another. rescued from 
misery by his generous benefactions, 
pretends to have seen him riding 
through the air in a chariot of fire, like 
Elias on the banks of Jordan. In short, 
the Recluse, the object at once of love, 
terror, and admiration, and the theme 


of every tongue, is the spirit of mystery. |j misfortune, to some inaccessible solitude! B year. 


nevertheless free from reproach, have 
passed their latter days in mysterious 
retreats; Alas! I myself, who for a 
long time dreamed of serenity amidst the 
turmoils of life,—who, sailing on the 








tempestuous wave, still relied on a calm, 
—who pursued the phantom of happi- 
ness through that populous desert the 
civilized world,—were it not ‘Yor the. 
sacred duty which binds me to the Or- 
phan of Underlach, ! should fly far from 
mankind, and conceal an existence un- 
tainted by remorse, but embittered by 
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| ** The Recluse of the mountain hates 
‘not his fellow mortals ; compassionating 
their sufferings, he has shown himself 
their benef&ctor: he shuns them not. 
for he appears wherever the accents of 
grief and despair are heard. Why then 
suspect crime, where every circum- 
stance announces virtue ?”’ 


‘*] may be deceived,” replied Anse!}- 
mo; ‘*I am wrong: I wish to think so, 
and condemn myself. I cannot, howev- 
er, cease to dread that impenetrable 
being, who resembles a fathomless gulf.”’ 
i Iie ceased speaking, and the friends 
separated beneath the walls of the abbey. 

Far from the world, and devoted to 
his religious duties, Father Anselmo had 
passed his days in the peaceful shades 
of Underlach; one event alone had al- 
most broken his heart. The friend of 
his childhood, the Prior of the Monaste- 
ry, was.mueencred before his eyes by the 
jsoldiers of Charles the Bold ; he Limscif 
was almost miraculously saved from the 
fury of the Burgundians. 








Anselmo possessed all the evangelical 
virtues of the pastors of the primitive 
ages, but united with it the intolerable 
severity of the priests of the fifteenth 
century. When he acted according to 
the influence of his heart, he was the 
indulgent apostle ; but, when he follow- 
ed the dictates of his principles, he be- 
came the fanatic minister. Habitually 
peaceful rivulet, 





he resembled the 
whose beneficent wave flows placidly 
through the vale ; yet, ‘when suddenly 
inspired, he conld hurl thunder and fire 
around him, like a burning voleano, 
Gifted with profound sensibility and he- 
roic courage, always ready to sacrifice 
himself for others, he considered no act 
of selfevotion, no effort, impossible to 
Christian charity. Pure, yet refined ; 
calm, yet enthusiastic ; Anselmo combi- 
ned in his own person two remarkable 
This 


characters, two opposite natures. 





ifenelon of the valley was capable of 





being a Samuel. 
Elodie had just attained her eighteenth 
Simple, pure, and artless, she 


cnguapigparcemngetes 

















98 
=—=— 
had heard of the world, of its pleasures, 
its splendour, and its dangers; but to 
her the valley of Underlach, the soli- 
tude in which she had been brought up, 
was the universe that satisfied all her 
wishes. She had heard seductive tales 
of other climes and other regions, with- 
out feeling a wish to know them. In- 
deed, when, from the turrets of the 
abbey, she gazed on the enchanting 
banks of lake Morat, or raised her eyes 
towards heaven, she had no occasion to 
traverse the world, in order to admire 
the glorious works of the Omnipotent. 
Any one spot of earth may suffice to call 
forth the admiration of a whole life, as 
the name of God is alone sufficient to 
occupy every thought of a religious 
soul. 

A stranger to the human passions, 
which were incomprehensible to her 
imagination, Elodie scarcely believed in 
the existence of evil; and yet, more 
trembling than the timid fawn at the 
approach of the hunter, often agitated 
by indefinite terrors, she would start 
at the least noise, and tremble with 
alarm on the slightest occasions. Weak 
as the reed of the lake, she needed the 
firm support of one to whom she might 
confide every thought, address her ten- 
der supplications, and entrust the guard- 
ianship of her innocence. 

The neighbouring peasants, accustom- 
ed as they were to behold her descend- 
ing to the valley, always gazed on her, 
motionless with admiration. While they 
watched her, as she passed between the 
groups of trees round the abbey, they 
could almost have persuaded themselves 
that a celestial spirit had descended 
among them. The beauty and grace of 
the Orphan seemed to them supernatu- 
ral, and hence they had given her the 
title of The Dove of the Monastery. 

The immense possessions which, as 
the daugbter of the Count de Saint 
Maur, she had once appeared destined 
to enjoy—the illustrious name of her 
family—all were lost to Elodie ;—but, as 
she had never known the pomp and 
grandeur of the world, she was happily 
ignorant that it contained aught to be 
regretted. . 

The Count de St. Maur, born in the 
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Se 
es, and the Victorions & 
hero returned to his dominions. 


By the death of Philip the Good, 
Charles became the Duke of Burgundy 
He abandoned himself to the j impet 


arms of the Count de Charolais, after- 
wards Charles the Bold. Louis the 
Eleventh, at that time Dauphin, having 
fled from paternal displeasure, had ta- 
ken refuge at the court of Philip, and a 
paternal affection existed between him 
and the young son of the Duke. The 
Count de Saint Maur, though much older 
than the two princes, was the compan- 
ion of their pleasures, and seldom left 
them. Between characters so dissimi- 
lar as those of Charles and Louis, it was 
impossible that friendship could be last- 
ing. 

Louis the Eleventh was a profound 
dissimulator ; the less dangerous he ap- 
peared, the more was he to be dreaded. 
While words of friendship passed his 
lips, thoughts of hatred possessed his 
heart. Jealous and perfidious, he tole- 
rated neither superiority nor power. 
To humiliate the powerful, and exalt 
the base, was ever his policy. Ambi- 
tious, regardless of oaths, and reekless 
of bloodshed, he ridiculed every noble 
sentiment, and believed only in depravi- 
ty. Supérstitious without piety, he w: 
equally hateful as a son, a father, a bus- 
band, and a friend; yet he obtained the 
title of Restorer of the Monarchy. Is it, 
then, possible to possess the shining dizement of Burgundy, had, through the 
qualities of a king, and to be at the same medium of his emissaries, sown disset 
time deficient in the virtues of a Chris- | tion among the troops of Charles, ai} 
tian ! created a spirit of revolt in his provia- 
ces. The Count de Saint Maur imag: | 
ned that he might be permitted to malt’ 
some serious representations to his for: § 
mer pupil. He placed the dangers 0) 
his enterprise before his eyes ; and on 
wafned the conquerer of a reverse 1 / 
fortune. 

‘¢ My prince,” said the count, conc: | 
ding his discourse, ‘I have long bal § 
the honour of commanding your armies, & 
have obtained your confidence, and evé! 


merited your esteem. If my advicel# ¥ 
shortly afterwards calted the Dauphin offended you, permit me ne fats frat \ 


i me ren eet was immediately Court, I cannot remain where J am 
eclared between Fran ; 
ance and Burgun longer useful.”’ 


dy. Followed by the Count De Saint} « Enough,” replied the duke, abrup 
Maur, Charles marched at the head of ly, * Retire.” 
his father’s armies. He gained the ce- Devoted to his youthful soverels? 


lebrated battle of Monthlery, nearly lithe Count de Saint Maur sorrov 
took Louis the Eleventh prisoner, and withdrew, and slowly crossed the ™\ ¢/ 


by the two princ 


Us sity 
of his character, and trusting to bis bri 


’ 

3 
liant valour, set no bounds to his ambi t 
tion. 
support the expenses of the armies “rE 
raised, and, like the king of Epirus, E 
he wished to subjugate the universe be. & 
fore he would think of repose. He ha” 
added several territories to Burgundy, | 
and was desirous of gaining | 


He levied innumerable taxes ty 








of Lorraine. Coveting Alsace, and hy 


ping to get possession of Switzerland, hy 

proposed to extend his authority *F 
Germany, and to founda Belgic kingdon, | i 
the crown of which the emperor May. | 
milian himself was to be compelled ‘ 
place on bis head. 
Maur, 


The Count de Saiy: | 
loaded with riches and honoir 
wedded to the sister of the Baron He. 
stall, and father of Elodie, 
quitted his prince. 














: 
‘ 
had neve: : 
Beloved by th | 
people and the army, and enjoying | te § 
highest consideration at the court cf 
Charles, he ventured to oppose the war 

like projects of his sovereign. Low 
the Eleventh, disquieted by the aggra: | 


Charles, the young companion of 
Louis, was, on the contrary, naturally 
generous, sincere, and open; enthusi- 
astic and magnanimous; yet yielding 
himself a willing prey to the violence of 
his passions, from his earliest youth he 
gave promise of becoming the impetu- 
ous warrior, the invincible prince, de- 


signated by history as The Bold the Ter- 
rible, and the Rash. 


— 











The death of Charles the Seventh, 











dominions of Philip the Good, Duke ot 
Burgundy, had guided the first essays in 
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soon afterwards laid siege to Paris. gallery. Charles watched his depat 
The King entered into negociations : |jsteps. At this period the Duke of But 
the famous treaty of Conflans was signed gundy united to a sincere and arity 
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Soul the most heroic virtues, He was 
not yet the monster he afterwards be- 
came, destined to fall the victim of his 
own madness, and to carry to the grave 
the maledictions of his contemporaries. 
He was on the point of recalling his old 
friend, when a frightful tumult was heard 
in the court-yard of the palace. An in- 
surrection had broken out, and an armed 
multitude rushed towards the royal re- 
sidence, uttering ferocious cries. The 
duke listened, and amidst the vocifera- 
tions of the crowd, heard the cry of 
‘* Long live Saint Maur!” 

The royal guard strove to repel ‘the 
assailants ; and a sanguinary battle com- 
menced. Charles the Bold seizing his 
sword, and followed by a few knights, 
rushed on the rebels. Saint Maur, 
anxious for the safety of his master, 
endeavoured to stop his rash progress. 

‘‘ Leave me, traitor,’ cried the furi- 
ous prince. 

** Long live Saint Maur,”’ 
the populace. 

‘There,’ cried Charles, losing all 
self-command, ‘there is the leader of 
the revolt. Let his triumph be short.’* 

In an instant Saint Maur was sur- 
rounded, and fell bathed in blood. The 
prince was accused by the voice of the 
public, of having sacrificed his old 
friend. 

Charles rushed in the midst of the 
combatants. His appearance and his 
valour instantly dispersed the rebels. 
They fled or fell before his sword, and 
the leaders of the conspiracy were made 
prisoners. 

The prince, returned victorious to 
his royal residence,’ was enjoying his 
triumph, when the corpse of Saint 
Maur, as it was conveyed from the pa- 
lace, suddenly met his terrified gaze. 
That fatal day had marked him a hero ; 
but, alas! an assassin also. 

One crime leads to the commission of 
another. The Duke of Burgundy de- 
clared the Count de Saint Maur guilty 
of high treason. 

** He was struck down,” said he, ‘at 
the moment when he was placing him- 
self at the head of the rebels, who call- 
ed for him; and the state is delivered 
from its most cruel enemy.” 

The bleeding body of the pretended 
chief of the rebels was delivered to the 


reiterated 











fury_of the people. 
sessions of the victim were confiscated 
to the sovereign; and the widow of 


Helvetia, deprived of all but her Elodie, 
the orphan of Underlach. 

Baron Herstall resided at this period 
on the borders of the lake Morat, ata 
short distance from the monastery of 
which he was destined to become the 
possessor. The Countess of Saint Maur, 
in her last hours, came to expire in the 
arms of her brother. Her misfortunes, 
her flight, and her sufferings, had ex- 
hausted her strength, and the mother of 
Elodie was very soon reduced to the 
brink of the grave. 

‘* Herstall,”’ said the unfortunate wo- 
man, a few days before her death, ‘1 
recommend my daughter to your care ; 
if it be possible, let her never quit this 
peaceful valley! Let her remain igno- 
rant of the splendours of life, and the 
pangs their possessors endure! Had I 
been bern in a peasant’s hut, I might 
have been disturbed by storms, like the 
mountain stream; but, the tempest 
over, | should again have reflected the 
azure of a serene sky. Oh! my bro- 
ther, let» Elodie be educated in the sim- 
plicity of early ages ; speak not to her 
of princes, and of courts, but as of the 
rocles of the ocean which the boldest 
navigators alone dare approach. 

The mother of Elodie was buried in 
the vault of the monastery chapel ; and 
her last wish was accomplished. Her- 
stall overwhelmed by misfortune, re- 
nounced the world forever, and devoted 
his existence to the youthful orphan. 


BOOK II. 


Elodie, Anselmo, and the Baron Her- 
stall were met at breakfast time, in one 
of the old chambers of the abbey, when 
the daaghter of Saint Maur, suddenly 
addressing hetself to the pastor of Un- 
derlach, exclaimed, ‘‘ There is a rock 
near Lake Morat which the inhabitants 
of these regions dare not approach.— 
They say, that "for several ages the 
Bleeding Phantom has frequently been 


seen on the Terrible Peak. Whence 
do these’ popular fears arise ? what are 


we to understand from the tales of the 
valley? what is the phantom ?” 
«If you had travelled through Swit- 


The immense pos- } zerland 


=z = 


,” replied Anselmo, ‘‘ you would 
not take the trouble to interrogate me 


| respecting the superstition, which now 
Saint Maur fled to the mountains of! 


astonishes you. All the villages of our 








mountains have their marvellous stories. 
Here itis a phantom clothed in a scarlet 


»¥robe ; at Valengin it is a fountain which 


sends forth a fiery serpent ; 
an old willow utters oracles; at Verrie- 
res an insulated tower moves from place 
to place; at Merlingen a black cistern 
is inhabited by a white fairy ; at Grin- 
delwald a column is metamorphosed into 
a cascade, whenever a virgin of the 
Canton dies on the sixteenth day of the 
moon. In short, there is, at this time, 
no village in Helvetia which does not 
boast of its apparitions and its enchant- 
ers. 

‘* Man, that imperfect, that defaced 
image of the divinity, originally de- 
signed’ by his creator for a wondrous 
abode, but cast since his fall, 
land of exile and pilgrimage—man seem: 
to retain a remembrance of his original 
destiny. The love of the mysterious and 
supernatural is rooted in his mind.— 
Created for immortality, 
life ; and as it were, 
earth, he grasps at 
beyond dull reality. Anticipating 
wonders of a future state, 
seeking 


at Bevaix 


into a 





restless in this 
misplac ed on the 
whatever soars 
the 
he is ever 
the marvellous in a_ world 
wherein himself is the greatest prodigy. 

‘*None of the mountaineers have 
seen the phantom, but tradition has 
certified its appearance. For many 
generations fathers have related the tale 
of terror to their children, 
their turns, would considered 
themselves guilty of impiety, had they 
not transmitted it to their descendants. 
They would have thought they outraged 
the memory of their ancestors, had 
they doubted the truth of these recitals. 
Thus is the error propagated among us ; 
error which, however, is not without 
its use, for superstition often inspires a 
horror of crime; it directs our thoughts 
towards the Eternal ; speaks of a life 
tocome ; induces prayer; and leads to 
the altar him who dreads misfortune, 
and who deprecates it at the shrine of 
the divine protector of human weak- 
ness. 


who, in 
have 














‘‘How often has a rustic cross a 
mysterious rosary, a consecrated bough, 





or a miraculous image, carried hope 
and confidence into the cottage of the 
indigent. The unhappy villager needs 
defence and consolation. The more 
he ranges in the regions of superstition, 
the more easily will he endure the bur- 
then of life. 

‘‘Error frequently bears analogy to 
truth ; and to check the growth of the 
evil, we must delve to the root. We 
shall then find that materialism has usur- 
ped the place of enthusiasm, that ab- 
straction has surperseded sentiment, and 
that syllogism is opposed to the miracu- 
lous. Man appears a mere outlaw, cast 
onabarrensoil. Believe me, Herstall, 
the philosophic light which glares 
through the gloom of existence, is but 
the pharos of death illuminating chaos.” 


(To be contin ued.) 
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THE SCENES OF A SOLDIER. 
An extract from his Journal. 
———-I Jost a friend, and 
In that friend, a hero. 

Edwin was the sonof a wealthy farm- 
er living inGroton, Conan. His intrepid 
soul had caught the fire of patriotism 
that glowed in the breast of his sire.— 
The wrongs of his beloved country had 
prompted to the field of battle his father 
and oldest brother, and he longed to 
follow. 

An opportanity soon offered—The 
traitor Arnold, with his floating batteries, 
armed with thundering cannon and in- 





day glimmered in the eastern horizon, 
and the signal gun thrice sounded the 
alarm, when he was aroused from his 
slumbers.. An enemy was about invad- 
_oggeing the domestic fire-sides of his friends 
and neighbours, and his magnanimous 
soul thirsted for glory. Accoutredin the 
only arms the dwelling afforded forth he 
rushed to join his assembled country- 
men. ‘The brave tut unfortunate Led- 





* September the 6th 1781, Benedict Arnold 
landed at New- London in Connecticut,—storin- 
ed the city and garrisons, and reduced the place 
almost to a heap of smoking ruins—a large 
number of the citizens who defended Fort Gris, 


wold were inbumanly butchered on its surren- 
dcr tothe Bsitish. 





furiated troops, arrived at the offing of 
the harbour.* Scarce had the dawn of 
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sullied blade he drew from 

and plunged it yet warm and bloody 
through the murderer. At this nobjp 
deed a shout rent the air, and fifleen q). 
iternate Britons and Americans, Shared 


‘yard commanded Edwin and his com- 
|panions on that memerable day,—a day 
‘long to be remembered. While the 
legions of Arnold were landing to spread 
desolation over the land of his nativity, 
[ort Griswold received her dauntless 
band, among whom with burning ardour 
stood Edwin: The fire of manhood 
blazed in his eyes as his commander or- 
dered every man to his post. 

Already bad the work of death com- 
'menced on the opposite side of the river. 
‘Already was the flames fast spreading 
lover New-London, when the dread de- 
mand was made for the surrender of the 
‘garrison and its bold defenders. The 
‘indignant answer of Ledyard, was re- 
‘tarned to the haughty traitor, and Edwin 
‘grasped with a firmer hold his firelock. 
‘Rank after rank of the approaching 
‘enemy fell beneath the deadly fire of our 
‘heroes. Edwin more forward than the 
‘rest, mounted the parapet; the nodding 
plumes of a Briton caught his eagle eye, 
and the leaden messenger winged its 
tlight—he fell biting the ground in death. 
Twas well done said his comrade who 
‘had mounted with, hia. Edwin turned 
\to reply, when the dreadful shout of 
‘* surrender or die,” met his ear, at the 
same moment he received the contents 
,of amusket which shattered his right 
arm. ’Tis nothing said he as, the mangled 
limb, dropped powerless by his side, and 
he staggered down towards his place in 
the ranks. ** ‘Vhat! so soon disabled my 
brave fellow,” cried a veteran compan- 
jionnext to him. ‘ Tis pure blood’’ sai¢ 
Edwin as he saw the crimson stream 
colour the earth beneath his feet. “ Re- 
tire my son of Mars,” said the veteran, 
** your wound must be dressed.” 

The thunder of cannon and musket- 
rynow shook the fort to its foundation, 
and the genius of Columbia wept, as the 
brave Ledyard delivered his shining 
blade to the barbarous Briton, who stood 
before him as his conquerer. ‘“ Thus | 
receive, and thus | retarn a_ rebels 
sword,” said the merciless monster as 
he sheathed to the hilt the steely clay- 
mor in the body of Ledyard. Vengeance 
sounded and flew like lightning through 
the garrison. Edwin could stand no 











































mant. He put 
which the unfeeling wretches, heaped 
with the mutilated carcases of fathers 
ane sons to roll to the foot of the hill, 
Fortunately the wheels of the carriagg 
struck a projecting stump and turned 


was 





destined place. 


his anxious mother. 


bosom. Life was not yet fled, the vital 
spark yes glimmered, the feeble pulse 
yet faintly vibrated as they conveyed 
him from the spot. 

If it is heavens will said the afflicted 


last time. 
not murmur. 
fallen and a wreath of glory encircles 
his martial brow. 

Edwin smiled, cast a long and last 
look at his honored mother, then closed 
his eyes forever. Can time erase such 
scenes as these from my recollection ! 
no never! while memory sholds her em- 


A SOLDIER. 





* Fort Griswold is situated on the summit of 
Groton hill. A number of the wounded were 
thrown into a cart and set to rolling down the 
hill towards the river. 


THE PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT. 
A Catechism. 

Ph How do you find yourself. 

Pa. Find myself !—Why here in my 
own parlour—Where would you have 
me be. 

Ph. | mean, how is your habit of 
bjody. 

Pa. I can say but little in favour of 








more,—his before powerless arm ap- 
peared new strung and with a mighty ef- 
fort he caught his falling chief. The 


y body habits—My coat is out at the 
elbows ; and my waistcoat is not In 
apuch better plight. 







Pod 


is body, b 


the fate of Ledyard and the English | 





chief. Edwin received it through hiy | 
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body, and fell,-—his eyes closed to the ' 
light of day, the vital spark lay dop. | 


into a cari# | 


over emptying its load ere it reachedis | 


Buried beneath a heap of slain the in. | 
animate remains of Edwin was found by | 
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Thrice was his © 
bloody body turned over ere her tea © 
dimmed eyes recognized the child of her ~ 


mother, as he opened his eyes for the _ 
If it is heavens will, I must | 
He has fallen, bravely | 
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Ph. You affect to misunderstand me ; 
my meuniug is obvious enough——Let me 
feel your pulse-—put out your tongte, 
sir, if you please, 

Pa. Lbveg to be excused doctor: | 


shah not put out my fongue to please | 


you or any man. [fl should comply 
with such a request, you might perhaps 
trie the faurtber liberty of ordering me 
to xt out iny eyes —-Upon second con- 
sideration, however, Vll indulge you— 
there——[putting out his tongue.] 

Ph. Lam sorry tq inform you, sir, 
that you carry a very bad tongue in your 
head ; and that you have an exceeding 


foul mouth. 
Pa. How dare you have the impudence,» 


sir, to call me a foul-mouthed fellow ? 

Ph. 1 only say so professionally ; itis 
necessary for me to be explicit. and sach: 
terms frequently occur in the course of 
my practice. 

Pa. Then I am to understand, that it 
is your practice to be impertinent and 
rude. 

Ph. I beg, sir, we may be serious—— 
Consider your lifeis atstake. You have 





Pa. ‘Then she certainly has a design 


upon my life. Were doctor take your 
fee [giving him a fee] and take yourself 
away without asking me any more ques- 


tions, When I am weary of my life, 





Vil send for you. 
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WHITE HEADED OR BALD EAGLE. 


This distinguished bird, as he is the 
most beautiful of Lis tribe in this part of 
the world, and the adopted emblem of our 
country, is entitled to particular notice, 
He has been long known to naturalists, 
being common to both continents, and 
occasionally met with from a very high 
northern latitude, to the borders of the 
torrid zone, but chiefly in the vicinity of 
the sea, and along the shores and cliffs 
of our lakes and large rivers. —Formed 
by nature for braving the severest cold :| 
leeding equally on the produce of the! 
sea and of the land ; possessing powers 
of flight capable of outstripping even) 
the tempests themselves ; unawed by| 
any thing but man; and from the 
etherial heights to which he soars, look-| 

















some humour about you, that 

Pa. That’s more than I can say of! 
you, doctor, for you are the dullest | 
fellow that ever got through an udianlien’ 
tion in Warwick-lane, I give you credit, 
however, for saying one good thing in| 
your life-time: you, by accident, told 
me, ‘* my life was at stake,”’ consider- 
ing me under the hands of a physician. 
-—But I am not inclined to become your 
patient. 

Ph. You will be merry, sir! Were 
you under sentence of death, you would 
not lose an opportunity of throwing in 
your joke. > 





Pa. 1 should consider your receipt, if’ 


you wrote one, a sentence of death ;! 
but, by my rejecting it, I should be! 
entitled to my clergy. 

Ph. 1 know not what to make of you,' 
sir; your behaviour is very extraordi-. 
nary! Your spouse ordered me to at-| 
tend you as a physician, and to prescribe. 
for you; and you will not condescend. 
tolet me know what’s the matier with’ 
you. 


ing abroad at one glance, on an im-| 
. | 
measurable expanse of forests, fields, | 





pears indifferent to the little localities of | 
change of seasons ; as inina few minutes 
he can pass from summer to winter, 
from the lower to the higher regions of 
he atmosphere, the abode of eternal 
cold, and thence descend at will to the 
torrid or arctic regions of theearth. He} 
is, therefore found at all- seasons in the 
countries he inhabits, but prefers such 
places as have been mentioned above 
from the great partiality which he has 
for fish. In procuring these, he displays, | 
ina very singular manner, the genius 
and energy of his character, which 1s 
fierce, contemplative, daring, and ty-/ 
rannical ; attributes not exerted but on 
particular occasions ; but when put forth, 
overpowering all opposition. Elevated, 
on the high dead limb of some gigantic 
tree, that commands a wide view of the 
neighboring shore and ocean, he seems 
calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that pursue their | 








Pa. Did my wife order you to attend: busy avocations below ; the snow white | 


me ? 


here. 


| Galls slowly winnowing the air; the! 


Ph. She did, or I had not been ' busy Tringe coursing along the: sands ; 


lakes and oceans deep below him, he ap- || 


| 


} trains of Ducks streaming over the sur- |] Ornithology. 
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ee 
face ; silent aed watchTal.CFanes: intent 
and wading ; clamorous Crows, and all 
the winged multitude that subsist by the 
bonnty of this liquid magazine of nature. 
High over all these, hovers one, whose 
action arrests all his attention. By its 
wide curvature of wing, and suddensus- 
pension in air, he knows it to be the 
|Fish Hawk, settling over some devoted 
victim of the deep. His eye kindles at 
the sight, and balancing himself, with 
half opened wings, on the branch, he 
|watches the result. Down, rapid as an 
‘arrow from heaven, descends the dis- 
tant object of his attention the roar of 
its wings reaching the ear as it disap- 
pears inthe deep, making the surges 
‘toamaround. Atthis moment the eager 
‘looks of the Eagle are all ardor; and 
levelling his neck for flight, he sees the 
Fish Hawk, once more emerge, strug- 
gling with its prey ; he mounts into the 
‘ped and instantly gives chase, soon gains 
lonthe Fish Hawk, each exerts his ut- 
most to mount above the other, display- 
‘log in these rencounters the most ele- 
gant and sublime erial evolutions. The 
‘nnincumbered Eagle rapidly advances, 
and is just on the point of reaching his 
opponent, when with a sudden scream, 
probably of despair and honest execra- 
tion, the latter drops his fish ; the Eagle 
poising himself fora moment as if Yo 
take a more certain aim descends like a 
whirlwind snatches it in his grasp ere it 
reaches the water, and bears his ill-got- 
ten booty silently away to the woods. 
The Bald Eagle frequently destroys 
young lambs and pigs; and will some- 
times attack old sickly sheep, aiming 
furiously at their eyes. Ducks, geese, 
gulls and other sea fowl, are also seiz- 
ed with avidity. The most ‘putrid car- 
rion, when nothing better can be had, 
is acceptable. ‘The nest of this species 
is generally fixed on a very large 
and lofty tree, often in a swamp or 
morass, and difficult to be ascended. It 
is large, being added to and repaired 
every seasor, until it becomes a black 
prominent mass, observable at a consi~ 
derable distance. It is formed of large 
sticks, sods, earthly rubbish, hay, moss, 
&e. The eggs are from two to three in 
number, o# a whitish colour, the young 
are hatched early in March.—Wilson’s 
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ing the van, she was beaten to the ground 
by a Greek ; when Wafeira, one of her 
female friends, striking off his head at 
a blow, brought the heroine off. ‘Ani- 
mated by the noble behaviour of the 
women, the Arabs soon became irresist- 
able, and routed the Grecian army with 
the loss, it is said, of 150,000 killed, | 
and about 50,000 prisoners. Khaula was 
afterwards espoused by the khaliff Ali. 


TEE Pe ARPER YS -° 





COURAGE OF WOMEN. 


Nothing is so disgusting as unnecessary 
bravadoes, ,or uselessly running into 
dangers in women. Theyseldom have 
any opportunity or rather need of being 
heroines, except by suffering with 
patience and fortitude whatever pains 
and misfortunes may fall to their lot in 
this life. But sometimes there are oc- 
casions which awaken active courage ; 
and when duty or compassion call for 
more than customary exertions, they 
must want even feminine excellence to 
bedeaf to it; and bereft of generosity, 
sense and feeling, to be helpless at such 
a juncture. 





—— 


HOW THE DEAF MAY HEAR. 


About 1750, a merchant of Cleves, 
named Jorissen, who had become almost 
totally deaf, sitting one day near a 
harpsichord, while some one was play- 
ing, and having a tobacco-pipe in his 
mouth, the bowl of which rested acci. 
dentally against the body of the instru- 
ment, he was agreeab]y,and unexpected- 
ly surprised to hear all the notes in the 
most distinct manner. By a little re- 
flection and practice he again obtained 
the use of this valuable sense, which, 
as Bonnet says, connects us with the 
moral world ; for he soon learned, by 
means of a piece of hard wood, one 
end of which he placed against his teeth, 
while another person placed the other 
end on his teeth, to keep up a conver- 
sation, and to be able to understand the 
least whisper. His son afterward made 
this beneficial discovery the subject of 


KHAuLA, (an Arabian Heroine.) 


Amongst this warlike and unsettled 
nation, when the flower of any tribe 
went upon a distant enterprize, some 
hostile neighbours would often attack 
those they had left behind, and thence 
arose, perhaps the custom of the 
Arabian women, even of the highest 
rank, attending their husbands, fathers, 
and brothers, in their military expedi- 
tions, and fighting, often with a degree 
of heroism not inferior to the fabled 
achievements of the ancient Amazons. 
We have many instances of the day 
having been restored by them after the 





an inaugural dissertation, published at 
Halle, in 1784. 

Perolle has given some excellent ob- 
servations on the capability of hard 
bodies to conduct sound, in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Turin, for 1790 and 
1791. The effect is the same if the 
person who speaks rests the stick against 
his throat or his breast, or when one 
rests the stick which he holds in his teeth 


against some vessel into which the other 
speaks. 


men had fled; but none more remark- 
able than the famous battle of Yer- 
monks, fought in the year 636, which 
proved decisive of the fate of Syria, 
and of the Greek empire of the east. 
The Grecians greatly out-numbered, 
the Arabians, and their onset was so 
impetuous tbat they drove them to their 
tents: there the fugitives were stopped 
by the women, who alternately en- 
couraged, and reproached them ; they 
threatened even to join the Greeks ; and 
one of their bravest officers appearing 
disposed for flight, a lady knocked him 
down with a tent pole, saying, ‘ Ad- 
vance ; -paradise is before your face! 
Fly, and the fire of hell is at your back !” 
The chief women then*took the com- 
mand, and made head, till night parted the 
combatants. The next day they led them 
again to the attack, a young lAdy, named 
Khaula, sister to. one of the principal 
“commanders, acting as general. In lead- 











ARCHBISHOP MOUNTAIN. 


In the reign of George II. the see of 
York falling vacant, his majesty beiny 
ata loss for a fit person to appoint to 
the exalted situation, asked the opinion 
of the Rev. Dr. Mountain, who had 
raised himself by his ®emarkably face- 
tious temper from being the son of a 
beggar to the see of Durham. The Doc- 
tor wittily replied, ‘‘ Hadst-thou faith asl 








a grain of mustard seed, thou Woulds 
say to this Mountain (at the same time 3 
laying his hand on his breast), be rp 
moved, and be cast into the sea (see),” 
His Majesty laughed heartily, and fori. 
with conferred the preferment on the 
facetious doctor. 
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SINGULAR CUSTOM, 


A very singular custom at the my. | 
riages of the Japanese is, that the tee 
of the bride are made black by somecop. 
rosive liquid. ‘The teeth remain blac ! 
ever after, and serve to shew thay: 
woman is married, or a widow. Another” 
circumstance is, at the birth of every! 
child, to plant atree in the gardeng” 
court-yard, which attains its full grows f. 
in as many years as a man requires tp 
be mature for the duties of marriage~ \* 
When he marries the tree is cut dom, 
and the wood is made into chests ai. 
boxes, to contain the clothes and other | 
things which are made for the new-war | 
ried couple. 

The Japanese may marry as oftenx 
they please: marriages with sisters are 
prohibited ; but they can marry an P 
other relative. 








It has been said, that to excel then| 
in wit, isa thing the men find is the 
most difficult to pardon in the women—_ 
This feeling, if it produces only emule) 
tion, is right, if envy, it is wrong.—| 
For a high degree of intellectual refine-| 
ment in the female, is the surest pledge ’ 
society can have for the improvement ol) 
the male. But wit in women isa jewel 
which, unlike all others, borrows lustre ; 
from its setting, rather than bestows itf 
since nothing is so easy as to fancy 4) 
very beautifal women extremely witty. _ 
Even Madame de Stael admits that she) 
discovered, that as she grew old, the 
men could not find out that wit in ber ay 
fifty, which she possessed at twenly-| 
live ; and yetthe external attractions "| 
this lady were by no means equal " 
those of her mind. 





The gamester, if he die a martyt © 
his profession, is doubly ruined. He 
adds his soulto every other loss, and by } 
the act of suicide, renounces earth, <4} 


forfeit heaven. I 
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TO CATHARINE. 


O! fly to the heart that will ever adore thee, 
Thou emblem of heavenly truth ; 


Enshrin’d in its core, and no mortal before thee, | 


Thow it give it perennial youth. 

Ne semblance annoying our blisses shall visit, 
But love, glowing love shall! entwine 

Around us the soft wreath of rapture exquisite, 
My dearest, my lov’d Catharine. 


O! think not this bosom a moment would fret 
thee, 
While time rolls the fleece of its wave; 
For even in dream should it ever forget thee, 
Its sleep would be misery’s grave. 
The blossoms of peace would be cheerfully 
faded. 
And hope find aspredy decline ; 
And ceasing to love thee, my life be o’ershaded 
With baleful despair, Catharine. 


O! fly to the sou! that will lastingly love thee, 
Let time wax and wane as it may; 

No form that exists on this earth is above thee, 
And none can such beauties display. 

These arms shall enfold thee securely forever, 
And undying bliss shall be thine; 

Whilst love shall unite us, to separate, never! 
My dearest, my lov'’d Catharine. 

CHINCHILLI. 


_—_— 
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THERE IS A TIME. 


There is a time, when the blasted oak 

Its leaves all sear, its branches broke, 
More charms the mind, than if in its pride, 
It threw its shadow far and wide— 

And the fields all waste, the desart drear, 
No ripplicg stream—no verdure near, 
Than autumn’s fruits or flowers of May, 
Or nature’s loveliest array. 


There is a time, when the wrinkled face, 
Where withering age has left his trace, 

Is more attractive to the sight, 

Than if *twere with youth and beauty bright— 
And the body pale and void of breath, 

Marred by the ruthless hand of death, 

Than if, not bound by the chains of the tomb, 
It stood in strength, and health’s fresh bloom. 


Tis the time, when sick of the world’s vain joys, 
We fly from its pleasures and its noise, 
And seek sume distant solitude, 
Where the wild sons of merriment ne’er intrude ; 
When with feelings sad, yet soft we turn 
From scenes where passions unholy burn, 
To lament that immortals forget the road, 
That leads to happiness and God. 
D. L. 


SELECTED. 
NEGRO DEVOTION. 
An English gentleman and his lady, who were | 
on their passage to the East Indies, in one of | 
the*’vessels of an English fleet, paid a visit to| 
the Admirals ship, leaving two yotng children | 
in the care of a negro servant, who was about 
eighteen years of age. A violent storm arising 
during their absence, the ship containing the 
two children was fast sinking, when a boat ar- 
rived from the Admiral’s ship for their relief. 
The crew eagerly crowded to the boat; but 
the negro lad finding there was only room for 
him alone, or the two children, generously put 
them on board, and remained himself on the 
wreck, which, with the generous boy, was im- 
mediately engulfed in the ocean. 
This interesting circumstance bas been made 
the subject of the following lines, by Selleck 
Osborn : 


“Tremendous howls the angry blast! 
The boldest hearts with terror quake! 

High o’er the vessel's tottering mast 
The liquid mountains fiercely break! 

Each eye is fix’d in wild despair, 

And death displays its terrors there! 


Now plunging in the dread abyss, 
They pierce the bosom of the deep; 
Now rise where vivid lightnings hjss, 





i 





And seems the murky clouds to sweep— 
Thro’ the dark waste dread thunders roll, 
And horrors chill the frigid soul! 


The storm abates; but shatter’d sore, 
The leaky vessel drinks the brine ; 
They seek in vain some friendly shore, 
Their spirits sink, their hopes decline! 
But lo! what joys succeeds their grief, 
Kind Heaven grants the wish’d relief. 


See, on the deck, young Marco stands, 
Two blooming cherubs by his side, 
Intrusted to his faithful hands ; 


Why flutters my heart, which, till now was se- 
rene? 

Why ling’ring and treinbling, when glory's so 
near -— 

Or whence this enchantment that fetters me 
here? 

Thou world of illusions, for ever adieu! 

Your phantoms, unhallow'd, recede from my 
view: 

New worlds and new wonders my passions in- 
vite; 

And glories ineffable dawn on my sight! 

Hail! visions celestial; and THovu, divine 
source 

Of life, hope and glory! if e’er, in my course, 

Thy grace hath reliev'd and exalted my heart, 

Now let me in peace and in triumph depart. 

Tis done—lo, they come! bright celestials de- 
scend: 

Saints, angels, and seraphs, their symphonies 
lend : 

The spheres are all vocal—the raptures draw 
near ; 

Immortal vibrations resound in my ear. 

Cease, cease, then fond nature! Oh! cease thy 
vain strife, 

And let me now languish and dic into life: 

Blest powers! receive me,—I mount on your 
wing— 

Oh! grave, where’s thy victry’ Oh! death, 
where's thy sting’ 

— 
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THE SLEIGH PARTY. 


‘¢And politics ne’er were the sweet fellow’'s 
trade; 

“Twas for fashion and ladies the dandy was 
made.” FupDGE FaMILy IN Paris. 


The morn was cold,—the waving snow 
Mantled the houses high and low, 

And glittering icicles hung aloof, 

On every nose,—on every roof; 

Lonely and dismal was the street, 

Save now and then, perchance, we'd meet 








‘A mother's joy, a father’s pride ;” 
Tho’ black his skin, as shades of night, 
His heart is fair; his sou? is white! 


Each to the yawl with rapture flies, 
Except the noble, generous boy ; — 
‘Go lovely infants, go,’ he cries, 
And give your anxious parents joy. 
No mother will for Marco weep, 
When fate entombs him in the deep! 


Long have my kindred ceas’d to grieve, 
No sister kind my fate shall mourn ; 
No breast for mea sigh will heave, 








No bosom friend wait my return” 
He said, and sinking, sought the happy shore, 


IMITATION OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 








Why shrinks my weak nature? ah! what can it 
mean? 


A yagabonding set of wights 

Careering with speed upon their skates, 

While some would roar, and squall, and sputter, 
“ Make clear the coast!” or “ pond the gutter!” 
Jack Frost, that able artist, sped 

To paint each nose a purple red, 

And thany a visage stung with blushes, 

Wish’d to the devil—his magic brushes! 


Just eight times struck the St. Paul clock, 
And oft had crow’d the early cock ; 
When down the street, with visage wan, 
From early rising,—a dandy ran 
With such a speed that we'll suppose, 
He thrice had like to break his nose; 
(For ‘neath the snow was hidden nice, 


Where toil and slavery vex his soul no more.” |] A sheet of sleet and slipp’ry ice!) 


At length, with danger, he was able 
To reach a far-fam’'d livery stable; 


THE DYING GHRISTIAN’S SOLILOQUY. |, |. thundering loudly to the groom, 


Whose nose was in its fullest bloom, 
Good Tom,—get out the stylish sleigh 
In which I rode the other day, 
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For since the sleighing is so good, = + 

I think ‘twill purge and raise my blood 

To drive to Harlaem four in hand, 

Or six,—just as my bill may stand” — 

* Your bill?”—said Tom, “ aye as you say, 
I wish you'd give us cash to day ;” 


—* Pooh! pooh!—good Tom,—upon my soul! 


When old dad dies you'll get the whole ; 
Come, gome now, Jet's have four in fist, 
—Turk,—Swift,—Brown and Pugilist!” 


“ Well, well,” said Tom, *‘ but my fine Brown, 


Made a false step and tumbled down ;— 

“ Well never mind,—why stand ye there? 
Get Charger, or the Lily-fair! - 

Away went Tom,—bnat to himself 

He said ‘‘ I'd like to have the pelf!" 

With many growls,—he ask’d at random 

« Dye side by couples,—or full tandem!” » 
“ Tandem fore’er!”—our hero cried, 

“J can’t bear horses side by side!” 
Tandem it was, and in 4 minute 

The sleigh was clear’d,—the dandy in it; 
Away he sped thro’ banks slap dash! 

While Tommy sighed for sleigh and cash. 
The sweepers yell’d,—the milk-man bawld, 
The cur-dogs bark’d, the children squall'd, 
Thro’ thick and thin away he went, 
And many a hearty curse he sent 

On hogs and pigs that moved across 
The road, to check his foremost horse! 
The people stood with fear aad wonder 
To see the snow-banks eleav'd asunder ! 
High crested waves of snow arise, 

And mingle with the hazy skies; 

And like the surge of stormy ocean, 
The banks disgorge with great commotion! 
As if the hero bid their wrath 

Recoil,—uor bar bis glorious path! 


Thas, quite composed, he whistling sat, 
And drove up this street and down that; 
At length he check'd his fierce career, 
And slack’d his horses reeking gear ; 

“ Hoh!—steady boy!”—he coaxing cried, 
Charger had the whip defied, 


And kick’d and foam'd and show’d his fetlocks, 


And shook the snow from off his wet locks! 
He stop’d beside a stately dome, 

To ask if Mrs. B. was home, ° 

For he had told her quaint and hearty, 
That he would joim her Harlaem party. 
Straight from his box, in pride, 1 ween,* 
He leap’d,—his drab, with capes sixteen 
He shook, and wiped his ermiue cap. 
Then wee his whip he dealt a rap 

Upon the door,--tho’ just at hand 

The knocker and the bel! did stand, 

He only wish'd to show the fotks, 

That whips could give the better knocks! 


The footman came,— Pray tell your lady 
The sleigh and horses are all ready, 
— But stay,—Il see the dame myself, 
_ Just hold the reins o? this fiery elf.” 
Up stairs he sped,—when in the parlour, 
He was greeted by the lap-dog Snarler ; 
“ Away, you thing!"—cried Mrs. B, 
W Dear Mr. Dash, Um giad to see 


ae 











In such health,—I pray what is it 
Makeg,you look thus in bloom exquisite? 
Now, ‘pon my soul, | do opine, 

You have been taking morning wine '” 

The laugh spread round, (for all the room 
Was fill’d with beauty’srichest bloom.) ~* 
He dropp’d his glove, and tried to stoop, 
But no,—he could not pick it up! 

Snarler leap'd trom the genial lap, 

Where he had coil’d to take a nap, 

And quick as lightning seiz'd the glove, 
Alas! poor ancient badge of love! 

He little reck’d the sigh that fell 

From Dash’s lips, “‘ my glove farewell!” 

No sooner was it laid agog, 

Then rip it went!—Oh! thoughtless dog! 

‘ _ LATUS RECT UM. 
(To be continued.) 
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The present No. completes the Ist quarter of 
Vol. 5, of the Cabinet, and we respectfully soli-| 
cit the attention of our distant subscribers to) 


remitting the amount of their subscription for! 
the current year, commencing with vol. 4.—| 
Agents will please to make their collections, and | 
forward tHe same as soon as possible. The 
publishers flatter theanselves that this notice 
will be sufficient to ail indebted, and render| 
others unnecessary. 


Afflicting Catastrophe —The melancholy 
event of the destruction of the Orphan Asylum 
in Philadelphia on Thursday of last week, has 
called forth the sympathies of all classes of com- 
munity. This awful destruction of the home of| 
the Orphans, erected by the hand of charity, it! 
seems by the last accounts, has numbered with| 
the dead twenty-two little mortals, whom the/ 
benevolence of. the city had snatched from: 
wretchedness and want. Upwards of seventy! 
out of one hundred, were rescued from the flames! 
by the exertions of the citizens. And though 
not a bove or skelcton of the remaining number 
has been discovered amidst the smoking mass 
of ruins, yet their fate is iuferred from not learn. 
ing any tidings respecting them. Fast locked 
in the arins of sleep—a burning couch is suppo- 
sed to have been their sepulchre. We are pleas. 
ed to see that spirited exertions are making to 
erect a new building. The liberality of the 
ladies of Philadelphia on this occasion, evinces, 
the charitable disposition of their natures, and 
refiects the highest credit on them, for their’ 


prompt assistance in clothing the little naked 
houseless sufferers. 











American Leghorn Bonnet.—A specimen’ of 
the manufacture of Americam Lezhorns, in the 
form of a miniature flat, made at Weth: rsfield, 
Conn. of a quality superior to auy thing of the 
kind ever made in this country, or imported from 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The lines of “C 5S.” came too late for thot 
No. as well # some others, all of which wile 
appear in our next. 
According to the request of “4 Soldier,” y 
have given him a place in our columns. 


.. 
aE tame | 
MARRIED, 


On Monday evening last, by the Rev, ¥, G 
McClay; Mr. Ashbel Seymour, to Miss My | 
Garson, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rey Mh, 
Whelpley, David S Kennedy, Esq to Race, 
daughter of Robert Lenox, Esq. ie 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Creigh. | 
ton, Mr. Edward Lyde, to Isabella, daughterd | \ 
Mr. James Forest. B 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Wa 
Berrian, John B. Ellicott, Esq. of Batavia, Ge. 
nesse county, to Miss Helen Griffith, daughie ~ ” 
of Dr. Thomas Griffith, deceased, of N Jers. "> 

At Philadelphia, on Monday evening, Mr | 





| Benjamin Davids, of this city, to Mis Rebeo | 
}ca, daughter of Gasper W. Morris, Esq, of thet | 
| city. 
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pf 


DIED, 


On Tuesday last, after a tedious illness, it 
the 30th year of his age, Thomas Ludlow, Esq 7 

On Tuesday afternoon, after a short bu 
painful illness, Mr Charles Sherry, for a long 
time a retpectable citizen of this city. 

On Monday aliernoon, after a lingering and 
most painful illness, Nathaniel Nott, senicr, | 
aged 75 years, 

On Tucsday forenoon, in the 63d year of her | a 
age, Mrs. Eliza Johuston, E 

Suddenly, on Sunday morning, of the bives | 
Margaret Arabella Truss, daughter of Christial | 
Truss, aged 5 years. 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. : 
PAMPHLETs, Carnps, HANDEILLS, Cust £ 
Lars, &c &c. executed with neatness and dit | 3 
patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Cw t. 
binet, No. 30 William-st. directly opposite al 
Post office. 


(> Subscriptions ns for the Cabinet, fe 
ceived at the publisher's offices No 15 Cedar. | 
street, and No 30 William-st directly 1 . 
the Post-Office. 








PRINTED AND PUBLISHED | 


--—- 





BY NATHANIEL SMITH & si 
At No 15 Cedar-street, rd 30 Williqm-stt% 
directly opposite the Post Cffice 5 to whom 


communications (post paid) may be 
addressed 








italy, way be seen at the Bookstore of Howe, 


$ 
TERMS, 4 dolls. per year —Country subscribe! 
to pay in advance. 


